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An amusing 
little Torso 
which is a hand- 
wrought copper 
model, enam- 
eled in shades 
of yellow brown 
and black. 


MODERN CRAFTWORK 
Marianne Willisch 


ae ODERN ART is the craze today. You encounter it 

everywhere, in the show-windows, in the shops and 
stores, in the theatres, on the stage, and even in the homes 
of some people who want to be up-to-date. Well, I wonder 
how long it will last? Probably everybody will be getting 
tired of it very soon.” . 


This is the attitude most people take toward Modern 
Art in America. The conception that our contemporary art 
is only a passing fad, the fashion of today, that will have 
no significance whatever tomorrow differs greatly from the 
continental opinion on this matter. The European is ac- 
customed to regard Modern Art as an essential part of 
modern life in general. He feels it to be part of himself 
and finds himself and his generation expressed in it. The 
modern movement on the continent has been slowly but 
steadily developing for at least thirty years. Much pioneer 
work had to be done, many errors had to be corrected and 
naturally a strong opposition from the more conservative 
groups had to be conquered. But Modern Art is more and 
more starting to penetrate into larger circles in Europe, 
into the big public, and it is developing very definite fea- 
tures in form, composition and color scheme that will have 
lasting value. In fact, we are developing a new style, the 
style of our period. And a style is not a fashion, not some 
startling new vogue, but an organic growth. Let us look 
back upon the great artistic eras such as the Romanesque 
period, the Gothic, the Baroque; they too had their develop- 
ment, as well as their culmination and decay. Looking at 
the art of these past centuries from an evolutionary stand- 
point we shall see that they are strongly connected with 
the soil, the landscape, the country where they grow, that 
they express the characteristic features and temperament 
of the nation that developed this particular type of art, and 
lastly, that they reflect the spiritual, mental, and social 


conditions of a whole period. If we think this over we may 
learn much in the way of looking at modern art, how to 
understand it, how to appreciate it, and last but not least, 
how to judge between a real good work of art and the many 
mediocre and the very many quite unjustified and super- 
ficial, so-called artistic products of today. I have spoken 
of the American attitude and of the European attitude to- 
wards Modern Art, and I should like now to say a few words 
about the ways of looking at art and the ways of appreciat- 
ing artistic values. Although Modern Art has a strongly 
international character corresponding with the general 
international tendencies of our time, we still find very 
definite national features in the art of the various countries 
of Europe. 

Every country of the continent will show a different 
and a very typical expression in Modern Art. It will be 
the modern conception in each case but it will be quite 
typically German or French or Swedish or Austrian. And 
you will find that each metropolis will have developed its 
local type in architecture, as well as applied arts. There is 
naturally a very lively exchange in the line of art and craft 
work, and an interchange of ideas and suggestions, and 
naturally various influences can be discerned. Yet every 
country, I should say, has developed its own. The very fact 
of its own and typical development aids it in appreciating 
the fine local differences and special charm of the creations 
of other countries. 

Now, America has not yet been able to work out what 
one could call the typically American in Modern Art. It has 
up to now taken the works of all nations and countries, 
from east to west, from north to south. It is the great 
center where the various artistic currents from all over the 
world meet. There is no place like New York to make you 
realize this by its overwhelming numbers of art exhibits, be 
it fine art, interior decoration or craftwork, and of the latter 
we will speak specifically in the following. In addition 
to these expositions we find at every step the gift shops and 
department stores introducing and promoting Modern Art. 
And the public wanders through all these places glancing 
vaguely over the profusion of displays of arts and crafts 
generally crowded together in much too small a space. 
Sometimes the most contrasting things are in much too 
close a neighborhood to one another. Oftentimes articles 
of exquisite workmanship, seem to have no breathing space. 
And the spectator has no time to catch his breath. He is 
just rushed on from a lovely Lalique glass to a piece of 
Swedish pewter with its subtle luster, from a fine collection 
of German pottery to an exquisite Myrbor rug. You may 
see a lovely hand-wrought silver tea service from the Wier- 
ner Werkstatte on a table by Leon Jallot, charming 
Viennese enamels and Lobmeyer’s exquisite cut glass to- 
gether with bronzes by Renee Sintenis. There are French 
textiles, textiles from the German and Viennese Werk- 
statte, modern American furniture with its abundant dis- 
play of all kinds of exotic woods and its very frequent use 
of metals showing the strong influence of the French school. 
Among all these things you may see little knicknacks of 
minor quality and moderate value. Can you wonder that 
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A group of ceramic pieces which show an understanding of the material and its expression. The work was done by 
designers of the Austrian Werkbund. 


the average person emerges from such an assault of all these 
numerous and contrasting impressions with a vague feeling, 
and with the involuntary question ‘‘What is it all about?” 
Besides he will have the discouraging sensation that it is 
difficult for him to form any definite opinion of his own or 
develop.any individual taste. It is just the unusual, the 
sensational, all that seems so very “different” that attracts 
the attention of the big public and leaves some kind of an 
impression. But these unusual or so-called “odd” things 
are generally the very worst specimens of Modern Art, in 
fact showing a very misunderstood conception of modern 
tendencies. Observing all this it makes you feel as if you 
want to take one of these aimless, sauntering spectators 
aside and show him how to look at things, how to estimate 
them, to appreciate them, to understand them, and through 
them to understand Modern Art in general. One would 


wish to carry a piece of fine art work to some quiet corner 
and just devote one’s attention to it for a little while, 
handle it, feel it, see it. Take a bowl of cut glass, feel the 
hard crystal, see its diffusion of sparkling light, realize the 
exquisite workmanship of etched or cut glass. 

If you know the material, you can better appreciate the 
technique. This will again teach you to understand the de- 
sign, which is based on the knowledge of material and 
technique. You will understand what an important part 
the variety of material that the modern craftworker has at 
his disposal nowadays plays in Modern Art work. Furni- 
ture, textiles, a bowl, a vase, a pitcher will each have to lend 
its form to practical use. These articles of utility, furni- 
ture, and architecture should form a whole. All of these 
are adapted to our modern life, they will give us what we 
want, they will reflect what we are. What I wanted to 
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Handicrafts from the Austrian Werkbund, showing textiles designed with a rhythmic pattern characteristic of our day. 


point out is that the right way of looking at our contem- 
porary art, in whatever line it may be, will eventually 
bring us to understand what Modern Art wants to express 
and what it is really meant to be. We all know that very 
much of what is being done and shown is very bad and has 
little merit, but I suppose that has been the case in all 
periods. I think the modern artist will, through serious 
work and absolute sincerity, educate and finally win the 


public, and I think the appreciative public, the really under- 
standing connoisseur will stimulate and help the artist. 

In endeavoring to point out a way that will lead to the 
understanding and appreciation of Modern Art, I have 
perhaps laid too much stress on the intellectual devel- 
opment and to neglect the tremendous emotional and 
expressional qualities for which our contemporary art has 
so many striking examples. In referring to development 
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Strikingly individual work in metal by 


and to the leading principle in our Modern Art movement, 
I naturally stressed the intellectual, as principles are always 
based on reasoning. As for the appreciation of art, and 
especially craftwork, I believe all that has been said with 
reference to the hand crafts can also be applied to the in- 
dustrial arts. I think this field will develop tremendously 
in the near future and it will be America that will be very 
creative in that line. Surely a design for any kind of ma- 
chine work can be absolutely artistic, the industrial designer 
must only think in the terms of the machine, if I may so 
express it. That is to say machine work should be machine 
work, and not try to imitate handwork. The merits of the 
machine work will lie in the exactness and regularity 
whereas a certain irregularity is part of the charm of hand- 
work. Beside there are many possibilities in the way of 
technical development. Of course the industrial designer 
must know the machine as the craftsman knows his tools. 


members of the Austrian Werkbund 


Europe has still a strong prejudice to overcome regarding 
artistic machine work, although some countries, for in- 
stance, Germany, are showing up some fine results in that 
sphere. 


All in all our period is so essentially interesting from 
an artistic point of view that we feel inclined to regret we 
have only the short limits of a life-time at our disposal to 
see, learn and understand all that is going on. This shou'd 
be the right attitude for everybody to take towards Modern 
Art. To be able to discern the good from the bad would 
mean developing the public taste, gradually doing away with 
so many unnecessary ugly bricabracs that are being pro- 
duced to cater to the market. It is to be hoped that more 
and more people will realize this and that in the not far 
distant future Modern Art will have found its place in the 
American’s life, just as it has in the life of the European. 
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The meeting of St. Dominic and St. Francis, a decoration of a tympanum in the Loggia di San Paolo by Andrea della Robbia 


ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 


Photographs by Alinari, Florence, Italy. 


NDREA DELLA ROBBIA, the second great artist of 

the family, lived for ninety years (1435-1525), being 
forty-seven at the death of his uncle and master, Luca. 
His long life time enabled him, first, as an assistant to his 
uncle and then with the assistance of his sons, to complete 
a great variety of works. In all of these the active experi- 
mental and original tendencies of the Florentine Renaissance 
are clearly shown. Furthermore, the success of enameled 
terra cotta work had given to the atelier of the della Robbia 
an unequaled prestige in the popular taste of the times. The 
demand for the work became so great that the output lost 
some of its personal quality and the industry, supplanting 
the art, naturally produced some mediocre work. Generally 
speaking, the work of Andrea della Robbia may be grouped 
into three periods—the first terminated by the death of 
Luca, the second comprising the work of the artist which 
shows a freedom from the influence of his uncle, the third, 
the last twenty-five of his life, when his work blends with 
that of his son Giovanni, who, eventually at his maturity, 
supplants in the work of his father the influence of Luca. 


Andrea della Robbia hardly ever worked in marble. 
Born in 1435 he belongs to the period when enameled terra. 


Ralph Fanning 


cotta was in great demand. He early showed himself a 
facile modeler, but he ever lacked the discipline as a carver 
and technician that his uncle had revealed. His ideas are 
often grand and he is swept along by an ambitious imagina- 
tion, but his work never attains the extraordinary beauty 
of form and expression which characterizes the work of his 
uncle. If Andrea had an artistic imagination and a pro- 
foundly religious soul, his poetry and his piety seem more 
superficial than that of Luca. His art is a bit theatrical. 
He is unable to grasp the essentials and seems incapable of 
that mysterious joy that radiates from the work of his 
uncle. Andrea gives us more restless compositions. He 
increases the actors of his religious scenes without inspiring 
greater enthusiasm. He shows a more familiar realism 
without expressing any human realities. M. Foville tells us 
that Luca, not having married, had not lived except for his 
art and for his faith. Andrea was married at about thirty 
years of age. If his figures of women and children show 
less of idealism than those of Luca, if they appear in their 
everyday picturesque truth, it is because he saw more of 
them, could study them about him in his own house. Luca 
had always copied nature precisely, but he had sought to 
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discover the essence and general perfection. Andrea has 
recorded from his observations more of particular truth, 
more of his fellowmen, but little that is profound or lyrical. 
So there comes to be an easily recognizable distinction be- 
tween the work of the uncle and nephew. 

There are a number of works upon which we know Luca 
and Andrea worked together. Naturally in these the dis- 
tinctive characteristics are not so easily to be noted. The 
most popular works ever produced by the della Robbia 
atelier are attributed to Andrea alone, although they were 
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An Adoration scene of a retable at Verna by Andrea della 
Robbia. 


probably modeled under the supervision of Luca. They are 
the celebrated medallions of the orphanage of Florence, The 
Innocenti as they are generally called, circular plaques 
made to decorate the arcaded facade of Brunelleschi’s de- 
sign. They show infants bound in swaddling clothes in 
varied attitudes against the blue background secured by 
white bands fastened over the tight clothes of blue, violet 
or brown. Some are half freed from their bandages. All 
extend their arms as if imploring for shelter within the 
asylum built for them or advertising the inmates within to 
the Florentine public. The sentimental appeal made by 
these often reproduced bambinos bound to their cobalt blue 
plaques, has perhaps detracted from their very high merit 
from the standpoint of pure design. Seldom have human 
figures fitted more gracefully into circular spaces without 
any conscientiousness of effort on the part of the designer. 
There is a Greek sense of the value of empty spaces in the 
background. These areas are divided into interesting shapes 
by the out thrown arms and fluttering scrolls of binding 
clothes. The realistic and sentimental quality is preserved 
by the careful modeling and naturalistic posing, but the 
sensitive and varied compositions account for much of the 
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charm. Anything more than casual inspection reveals the 
variety in the rondos which at first glance might be thought 
the repeated decoration that so often appears in present day 
architecture. Each babe has a distinct character and per- 
sonality all its own, given to it by the sensitive hands of 
Andrea della Robbia. 

In the cloister of The Innocenti was placed one of the 
best works of Andrea, a graceful Annunciation. The arch 
which enframes the bas relief is decorated with heads of 
cherubim treated with great art and variety, a motif fre- 
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An Adoration scene in the Bargello collection that has been 
attributed to both Luca and Andrea della Robbia. 


quently used in his work. The Virgin is in profile, kneeling 
before a prayer seat and the archangel kneels before her. 
God the Father appears in the clouds, supported by other 
cherubim. The dove flies down toward the Virgin. In the 
center is a vase with naturalistic lilies. The figures are. 
white enamel on a blue ground. Even though the charming 
sentiment may be rather superficial, this tympanum has a 
very remarkable decorative beauty. The very cloth like 
draperies are treated with a care which is not found in 
Andrea’s later work. One needs to note the evident influ- 
ence of Verrocchio whose beautiful Annunciation sometimes 
attributed to Leonardo is certainly related to this bas relief 
executed probably shortly after 1470, the date of this 
picture. 

At the monastery of Verna in the Casenti mountains 
are to be found numerous works of Andrea della Robbia, 
mentioned by Vasari. The oldest appears to be an exquisite 
Annunciation which is not composed as The Innocenti, but 
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DECORATED TEXTILES FROM THE AUSTRIAN WERKBUND, VIENNA 


SEPTEMBER, 1929 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
DESIGN 
KERAMIC STUDIO 


COPYRIGHT 1929 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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it radiates the same sentiment. The drapery is more sombre 
here than in the other relief. The picture is enframed by a 
very simple base, two Ionic pilasters and an entablature of 
faience, all decorated with flowery motifs not found in the 
work of Luca.. The chief characteristic of Andrea’s work 
was that in the designs of his enameled reliefs his composi- 
tions approached the complexity of painting. Luca, on the 
contrary had above all sculptured isolated figures. Thus 
Andrea’s work at times becomes overwrought with useless 


The unframed Madonna and Child which represents the 
independent Middle Period of Andrea della Robbia’s career. 


details and encumbered with too many figures. But in the 
two Annunciations mentioned, the compositions remain 
comparatively simple and clear. This is one reason for 
placing these works in the period of Andrea’s career when 
Luca was still living and guiding him. The date of another 
retable at Verna which is probably one of the oldest of the 
series, is 1479. The Adoration scene shows a change from 
the simpler open compositions of the first period to the ap- 
proaching excrescency of the later periods. The figure of 
the Virgin itself is simply conceived, its form clothed with 
effective folds of shining drapery, the head in near profile 
bent in rapt adoration of the babe. The smiling infant 
seems comfortably cradled in « nondescript embankment 
where the artist’s attempt at realism has failed as it did in 


the streaky clouds that inadequately introduce the angel 
chorus. The paternal blessing gets somewhat confused with 
angels, dove, cherubs and mottoes. The difficulty doubtless 
came from attempting to change from an unsymmetrical to 
a symmetrical composition in the same nearly square area. 
The confusion comes from the mixed inspiration of pictoral 
and sculpturesque precedent. A more successful solution 
of a very similar rendering of an Adoration scene is in the 
somewhat marred relief in the Bargello where the en- 


A Madonna and Child group by Andrea della Robbia where 
a beautiful enframement is added. 


cradled child placed against the lower corner of the vertical 
panel receives the adoring gaze of Madonna, God and 
Cherubim, his plump form opposing and redirecting the 
rhythm into the area of the admirable composition. 

Of three other Bargello della Robbias that are definitely 
ascribed to Andrea and certainly represent his middle inde- 
pendent period, the Madonna and Child without enframe- 
ment is much admired for its appealing sentiment. The 
extreme beauty of the composition of Mother and Child 
which rests upon a bracket formed of the winged head of a 
smiling cherub and two symmetrical cornucopias, is de- 
pendent upon the skillful handling of the drapery and the 
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| 
q The Altar piece of Santa Maria degli Angeli showing the last style of Andrea della Robbia following the innovations 
a carried on by his sons. 
4 exquisite modeling of the body of the child. Leaning to em- 
4 brace the mother, the lines of its body form a pleasing 
4 opposition to the lines of the veil and drapery of the other 
4 side. The placing of the child at the right of the Virgin is ; 
4 surely preferred by Andrea, if not his universal rule. : 
4 A seeming repetition of this Madonna and Child occurs 
4 with the angel recesses within a beautiful border of highly 
. conventionalized flowers and glossy leaves growing out of | 
4 vases on either side. As like as the central figures are in 
4 sentiment and general conception, a comparison shows that 
4 there is actually little of duplication either in the posture 
7 or draperies. Still another rendering of the same group is 
3 in the splendid rondo with the encircling border of winged : 
4 cherubs—each face different though each gazing in wide- 
eyed and smiling adoration at the Holy Child. Here there is 
4 an especially sensitive modeling of the hands while the 
a folds of the drapery most successfully terminate the figure 
>, and enclose it within the circle. These all show the origin- ifs 
| ality of the second member of the della Robbia family when ‘ 
left to his own inventions. (Continued on page 79) 
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Left—The new openwork 
sandal for evening. Crepe 
de chine with gold ap- 
plique. Design inspired by 
a shoe worn by Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Saks, 
Fifth Avenue. 


< 


Upper left—An early Egyp- 


tian shoe. Metropolitan 


Museum. 


Left—Venetian chopine, a 
kind of stilt, made of wood 
and leather, twelve inches 
high. Wood covered with 
white leather. This was pro- 
vided with a wide base to 
give better balance. 


origin. 


beth. 


This chopine is of Eastern 


Worn by Turkish 


ladies at time of Queen Eliza- 


Lower left—An Egyptian 
shoe from XII 
Metropolitan Museum. 


Dynasty. 


A 16th Century shoe worn by Mary, Queen 
of Scots. British Museum. 


Charlotte Wilkinson 
T ALL times shoes have played an important part in 
feminine dress. They have been graceful enough to 
tempt, and small enough to torture, the noblest. Even 
Cinderella’s dainty slipper made it possible for her to win 
the heart of a prince. Between the rude sandal of early 
times and the shoes of the present day are innumerable 
steps, with many variations in design. To turn to an early 
record in the Old Testament, Moses was commanded: 
“Draw nigh thither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” To this 
day the Oriental puts off his shoes upon entering his house 
of prayer. 

The very earliest foot covering, in the Stone Age, was a 
piece of fur, roughly gathered about the ankle by means of 
a leather thong. Historians tell us that the Egyptians, 
about 300 B. C., came under the influence of the Greeks, 
who introduced their arts into Egypt. In the old temple of 
Deudera, in Upper Egypt, a piece of sculpture was found 
showing Cleopatra dressed in a costume of the Pharaohs, 
wearing sandals woven of palm leaves with long toe pieces 
curved back. The Greeks, on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
represent the goddess Diana in plain sandals. Taking a 
long stride from the more remote period to that of the 
Middle Ages, and later still to modern times, we find that 
the art of shoe and sandal making varies in form according 
to feminine fancies, and continues its important role in the 
civilized world. The heels, too, varied as much as other 
parts of the shoe. Embroidery was another form of dec- 
oration, and it was not unusual for a lady to wear upon her 
slipper the coat of arms of her husband, worked in colored 
silks. In the sixteenth century the ill-fated beauty and 
fashionable Mary, Queen of Scots, wore to her execution a 
pair of velvet shoes, embroidered in gold and decorated 
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Vatican. 


A Queen Elizabeth shoe white satin embroid- 


with jewels. A pair of Queen Elizabeth’s shoes was 
extremely handsome in white satin, embroidered with deli- 
cately shaded silk and metal wave. 

Chopines, shoes on stilts, were worn by the ladies of 
Venice early in the seventeenth century. Madame Pompa- 
dour, who was not very tall, adopted these as a means of 
improving her appearance. These stilts often necessitated 
the aid of a gallant or a servant to keep the wearer’s bal- 
ance. The low shoes became slender after 1780 and devel- 
oped a French heel, which appeared with the revival of 
Greek dress at the close of the century. Shoes became heel- 
less in the nineteenth century, with round tos made of 
colored silks and velvets, the shoes of the Victorian ladies 
continued to be of the sandaled character. In the early 
part of the present century laced and buttoned shoes with 
painted toes and heels of various heights were worn. The 
slippers which grace our modern women were inspired by 
these early models. Certain famous American des_gners 
are making delightfully gay designs. The one shown is of 
Shantung, with white, pink and red whipcord embroidered 
around shell pearls of a flower design. This was inspired by 
a moccasin of the American Indian. 

The evening shoe is one that combines the smartness of 
high French heel and floral motifs in the manner of 
eighteenth century Queen Anne shoe. 

The modern tendency for a feeling of line and design in 
the pump made by Cammeyer’s is inspired by an early 
Egyptian shoe, with its multi-colored vamps, and by the 
airplane. A strap crosses the forefoot a modernistic design 
of the wings, an unusual cut effect. This well-designed shoe 
is popular. It is called the ‘‘aero”’ model and uses a motif 
expressive of our age. 


Upper right—A Roman 
sandal from a statue in the 


Lower—A 


ered with silk and metal wire. The colors are the North American Indian. 
green, blue, pink and yellow. British Museum. Metropolitan Museum. 


Left—Design inspired by 
a moccasin of the North 
American Indian. Shan- 
tung with white, pale pink 
‘and raspberry red whip- 
cord. Embroidered around 
shell pearls. Delmans. 


moccasin from 


Below—An early 20th Century slipper. 15th Century 
peaked shoe. Metropolitan Museum. Bridal shoe—Buff 
silk embroidered with flowers, has a silver heel and a heart 
designed in the sole. British Museum. 
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A PAGEANT MASK PROBLEM 
Mabel De Bra 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


HE designing and making of the thirty masks for a 

pageant episode, the Court of Mars, was presented to 
an elementary design class at Ohio State University by the 
costume chairman of the May fete. The pageant centered 
about the fanciful story of the night revels of the Pleiades, 
stars, comets, moons and the Court of Mars which breaks in 
rudely upon their lovely entertainment and by their grue- 
some headgear and fantastic costumes almost put them to 
flight. As a class problem it amounted to a stimulating ex- 
ercise of imagination, ingenuity and craftsmanship. In 
choosing and planning the designs the abstract qualities of 
war were considered,—cunning, revenge, jealousy, hatred 
and their effect upon the expression of the human face. 
Certain lines seemed to represent specific abstractions and 
certain colors seemed particularly appropriate. 

In designing every mask first must come the idea. Cun- 
ning has been characteristic of every recorded war, dif- 
fering only in degree and detail. It has won more battles 
than brute strength, and although an abstract quality, can 
well be personified. The general form of the fox head 
which has come to embody the spirit of cunning was human- 
ized just enough to make it fantastic. The rhythm which 
was repeated consistently was the acute angle with the 
vertex inverted. The crooked, hornlike fingers were added 
to give a less naturalistic touch to the headdress. The whole 
mask was painted in different shades of green on which 
was applied polychrome dust in red gold, copper gold and 
red violet, giving a luminous and unearthly appearance 
under the dim lighting. 

The eyes of the mask for Revenge were made to bulge 


REVENGE 


to signify hate and fury with their resulting reaction on 
human character. The eyebrows converged into a frown, 
slanting upwards at the corners; the nose and mouth were 
distorted to express sneering scorn. Blue violet, blue gray, 
and green were chosen to paint Revenge; the high areas on 
the forehead, cheeks, nose and chin were painted light blue 
gray and the low areas were painted darker colors. The 
eyes and mouth were painted green to express the jealous 
cause of Revenge. A pair of gold horns on a crown of blue 
and red violet with gold bands formed the headdress. Fuzzy 
green hair on either side of the head and on the eyebrows 
completed Revenge’s frenzied expression. 


Plague was conceived as having sunken cheeks with 


pronounced cheek bones, eyes bulging out of their sockets, a 
scrawny mouth with protruding teeth and tongue. It was 
painted in values of a livid yellow green with high lights on 
the high areas of nose, eyes and cheek bones. 

The mask of Greed was made to typify a desire for gain, 
greediness for wealth, and a jealous desire to seize violently. 
The mouth was particularly emphasized and fiendishly 
widespread to display crooked green teeth. A long nose 


‘with widely distented nostrils, round gluttonous eyes and 


uneven eyebrows gave the face a sinister effect. The head- 
dress is decorated with a series of weird mouths in an un- 
symmetrical arrangement, grading from large greedy ones 
at the top of the mask to small eager ones at its side. Its 
colors were green and violet, alternated in the mouths and 
their outlines on the headdress. 

The mask for Mars was the epitome of all the warlike 
qualities conceived in all of the masks. The sinister trick 
of the raised eyebrow, the large and bulging left eye, and 
the scowling drooping right eye gave him an unearthly 
fiendish look. His crooked nose and twisted mouth with its 
protruding teeth which are wholly covered with a glazed 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Rays in background of poster, spatter work. Word “Wrig- 
ley’s”, zinnober red paper, good example of scissor-cut letters. 
“Double Mint”—double letters made in two shades of green 
paper. “Chewing-Gum”—zinnober red paper. “With such 
sympathetic vibration that it causes them to pause.” 


AN ARGUMENT: IS MODERN ART 
ADVERTISING ART? 


Bertha Lange 


ze O form of art should so reflect passing life as the 
poster. For the poster is a call to the people of 
today, not of yesterday, nor of tomorrow, but of the mo- 
ment. Therefore, to arrest the passing, hurrying person, 
the poster must sound a call either of such discord that it 
holds the moving masses, or with such sympathetic vibra- 
tion that it causes them to pause.’’—Katherine Dreier. 


Granted that Katherine Dreier very well defines what 
advertising art should express, can we not (we will start 
out theoretically), follow with the question: If Modern Art 
is an expression of the Time Spirit (Zeitgeist) of today, is 
not Modern Art, Advertising Art? Or, to put it in another 
way, is not the medium for Advertising Art of today, the 
Modern expression ? 


Understand, please, I am not referring to a few empty 
geometric forms set together, a few lines intended to ex- 
press radiations, an angle or two, or a picture set aslant. 


In my question J infer: Cannot the strong, fundamen- 


Background made of several stencils over which graphite 
was rubbed—produces shades of gray. Lettering cut out of 
black paper. “The kinetic principle, movement in every- 
thing.” 


tals of modern art in which there is desire to give expres- 
sion to the feeling, the movement, the outward form and the 
inner meaning of our day, be incorporated into or applied 
to Advertising illustration and bring to it its force, 
strength, and arresting qualities? Strong, constructive 
lines associated with the whirr, the crash, the bang, the 
speed, the irregularity typical of our modern living, 


The rhythm of our life today is indisputably not a 
classical one. Its outer form and its inner meaning are 
not expressed through an harmonic, symmetric, classical 
line or composition. It has none of the repose expressed by 
the old picture art. It is rather a much more daring thing, 
free of inhibitions, strong, new, assertive in its expression 
and in its materials, a jerky angle, an asymmetric line, the 
rhythms of the machine, steel, glass, bright and clanging 
metal. 


It may be that first of all a deeper, clearer, a more com- 
prehensive conception of the principles of modern art is 
necessary. 


Within the modern art movement lies simplification, 
reversion to elemental cosmic forms,—the triangle, the 
circle, and the square; the simplification of the living forms, 
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that is, a tree reduced to its simplest outline to express a 
tree, the same in the case of the human figure or face. 


Within the modern art movement lies the constructive, 
architectural principle (which also embraces simplifica- 
tion). The thing built from its foundation into the space 
occupied, one part growing organically from out of the 
other, with steady observance of the utility principle: Not 
ornament merely for ornament sake, but where ornament is 
an organic necessity, where the lines and use grow more 
or less naturally from the parent composition. For example, 
in architecture there is the carrying principle. The utility 
principle, that is, where wood is used that it be put to the 
uses of wood, that its expression be related to the nature of 
wood, and the tools used in its carving or manufacture. 
Summed up, the principle that each material has its own 
purpose, its own moral. 


And further, within the modern art movement lies the 
kinetic principle. The feeling of movement in everything. 
Not quiet, rest, harmony, but the thing in action, ready for 
change. I believe this is timidly evident in the attempt 
where the picture is set aslant, rather than vertical or 
horizontal. 


And now from the theoretical to the practical: 


Advertising is selling. And very often today is ex- 


pressed by the sentimental picture. Frequently a very 
quiet picture done in oils. 


But the reply is—it sells the goods. Traditionally it 
does. 


However, does it not seem at least slightly reasonable 
that a poster built like a sky-scraper, constructed in the 
given space from out of the materials in use, put to their 
proper uses, in color and form expressionistic of the product, 
its lettering emerging as an organic part of the whole, does 
it not seem at least slightly reasonable that the strength, 
the arresting qualities, the forcefulness of such a piece of 
advertising art would have attention attracting and selling 
qualities superior to that of a sentimental picture? 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
For the finest photographic reproductions of the work 
of the Della Robbias we are indebted to the artist pho- 
tographers, Fratelli Alinari of Florence. The work of the 
Alinaris have been used in most cases to illustrate the 
articles by Prof. Ralph Fanning, appearing in this issue as 
well as other issues of DESIGN. 


Drawn with Charcoal in Black, White and Gray. Made of Colored Paper, three shades, Brown, Orange, Yellow. 


Simplification: Reversion to elemental cosmic forms, the circle, the triangle and the square. The thing built from its 
foundation into the space occupied, each part growing organically from out of the other. 
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Poster made of colored papers, newspaper clippings with cardboard letters. 
it holds the moving masses.” “The feeling of movement—not rest, quiet, 


“The poster must sound a call of such discord that 
harmony, but the thing in action, ready for change.” 
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Charlotte Kroll 


EXHIBITION OF NEWARK SOCIETY OF 
KERAMIC ARTS 


HE annual exhibition of the Newark Society of 

Keramic Arts was held in the galleries of the Newark 
Museum from May 6Gth to the 13th, inclusive. The mem- 
bers concentrated their efforts on table service and fifteen 
tables were shown completely assembled, the linens, glass, 
etc., being considered as part of the problem. The work 
in general refiected the modern movement in decoration. 
Much of it was done in flat color, with very little enamel or 
lustre work used. The tables which scored highest in orig- 
inality, design and appropriateness were these shown by 
Miss Nora Foster, Miss Charlotte Kroll, Mrs. E. Manning, 
Miss Anna Lingley and Miss Jetta Ehlers. Miss Forster’s 
table had service plates, modernistic in design and very 
beautiful in color. The glasses used with the set were a 
lovely deep violet and the candlesticks and bowl for flowers 
were of the same in a lighter value. It was shown on 


ivory linen. Miss Lingley’s table was very unusual. The 
design was carried out entirely in yellow red and was shown 
on a cloth of deep ivory with simple crocheted edge of red. 
Black candlesticks and candles and a black bowl! containing 
a few gay tulips made a very successful ensemble. 

Mrs. Manning’s table was very attractive, the design 
very modern, and the shapes quaint and interesting. The 
general color scheme was green. The small green glasses 
used with the set made a very nice note in the arrangement. 
Miss MacDougali’s small coffee table with coffee service 
was very fine in color and highly original. The coloring 
was in soft yellows and dull pink and was shown on a hand- 
blocked cloth in the same tones. 

Miss Kroll’s table was a bridge set in modernistic treat- 
ment and very stunning in color. It was shown on a red 
cloth with bands of black and with black candlesticks and 
candles. The table on which it was shown was blue and corn- 
flowers in a small bow] repeated this color. Miss Ehlers’ 
table was gay in effect with turquoise blue bands on the 
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Jetta Ehlers 


Nora Forster 
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Mary Hicks 
Augusta Wurthman 
Mrs. J. Hardenberg 


china and the same color repeated in the candlesticks. Pale 
yellow candles and a variety of yellow spring flowers used 
in the centerpiece made a very satisfactory arrangement. 
It was shown on a white cloth with filet edge in salmon red 
which repeated a bit of the coloring in the design. 

On tables of distinction were sets shown by Mrs. Lim- 
erick, Miss Augusta Wurthman, Miss Fanny Clarke, Mrs. 
Lord, Miss Ethel Wing, Mrs. Roy Mosher, and other tables 
displayed by the Misses Kroll, Forster, and Ehlers. Mrs. 
Limerick’s breakfast set was in simple bands of blue, very 
effective, and shown on Italian linen. Miss Wurthman’s table 
was in charming soft coloring, the linens green banded, and 
very beautiful green glass. Miss Clarke showed a set well 
designed with touches of red and used with it some beau- 
tiful ruby glass. Mrs. Lord’s exhibit was in a fine green, 
treated simply and shown with very lovely delicate green 
glass. Miss Wing had a dessert service consisting of very 
handsome comport and candlesticks with after-dinner cof- 
fees and dessert plates. It was done in silver lustre and was 
shown on a cloth of apricot linen. Mrs. Mosher showed a 
bridge set in soft greens with a touch of coral. The design 
was a Clever arrangement of straight lines and dots. Miss 
Kroll had a large table with set in silver lustre shown on an 
orange cloth. Miss Forster also exhibited a table with a 
breakfast set which should have been mentioned in the 
hundred per cent group. The linens were a soft old blue 
and the whole table very charming. Miss Ehlers’ second 
table was a set in pink lustre, shown on handmade filet mesh 
table mats. Pewter candlesticks and bon bon dish added to 
the old time effect as did the flowers which were bleeding- 
hearts and lilies of the valley. Mrs. Hardenburgh exhibited 
a very fine set of bowls, six small ones and a larger one. 
Miss Mary Hicks had a tray which was well designed and in 
good color. | 


Augusta Wurthman 
Mrs. Sam Limerick, Jr. 


Louise MacDougall 
Anna V. Lingley 


Mrs. M. Lord Charlotte Kroll 


ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 
(Continued from page 69) 

Free standing figures were not often produced at the 
della Robbia studio. Even before the death of Luca the 
tendency is to imitate the pictorial rather than the sculp- 
tural arts. An exception to this is the charming bust of the 
youthful St. John which has been attributed to Luca as 
often as to Andrea. While its sculpturesque quality places 
it in the Donatello class and so more closely allied with the 
older member of the family, a certain naive genre character 
and the combination of green with the cobalt, make it more 
in accord with the work of the later 15th century when 
Andrea was the head of the bottega. To the same period 
and in the same manner is the high relief portrait of a 
Genovese woman, one of the few examples of portraiture in 
della Robbia work. 

Regarded justly as one of the great works of Andrea is 
The Visitation in the church of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas at 
Pistoia. It is also a work in the round made splendidly 
static by the simple sweep of the draperies and the posture 
of the two figures in the pyramidal composition. There is 
something dramatic about the group, especially the kneeling 
form of St. Elizabeth whose wrinkled and careworn face is 
in striking contrast to the fresh young countenance of the 
Virgin. A tradition of unknown origin attributes this work 
to one Fra Paolino of Pistoia (1490-1547) a favorite pupil 
of Fra Bartolomeo of Florence. Fra Paolino was an active 
painter and is known to have modeled and painted two terra 
cotta statues for Pian di Mugnone, but his style would 
hardly harmonize with the simple conception of The Visita- 
tion. The similarity of The Visitation to Andrea’s well- 
known decoration of the Loggia di San Paolo opposite Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, is a strong testimony that the 
works are by the same artist. The theme for the San Paolo 
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terra cotta tympanum is the meeting of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis. The two monks are represented leaning forward 
in an embrace which brings them into the line of the semi- 
circular enclosure. The faces and the hands are modeled 
with a feeling for realism and left unenameled better to 
accent the rigid character of the two aged saints. This is 
the first time that this means of securing naturalism is 
utilized. It, however, becomes a common convention among 
the later members of the family. 

Seven sons were born to the household of Andrea della 
Robbia, at least four of whom worked with their father. 
They must have been ardent craftsmen judging from the 
skill that is displayed in the work which comes from the 
bottega after they reach maturity. What part Andrea him- 
self played in the promotion of the more complicated craft, 
it‘is hard to say. His later work is surely influenced by 
the possibilities of more complicated details of modeling 
and a greater variety of color. The type of work of the 
later period of Andrea’s career and usually ascribed to him, 
though it may well have been by one of his numerous 
family, is the Altar of Santa Maria degli Angeli. The six 
pictorial panels of this altar piece show how far the ceramic 
workers had gone in their attempt to make their material 
conform to their sculptural and pictorial precedent. The 
rocky landscape background with trees and architecture, the 
ardent St. Jerome beating his thin breast with a rock as he 
gazes at the crucifix with a very unconcerned lion at his 
knees; the book and birds and trumpeting angels have all 
been crowded into the composition. The Annunciation, 
Nativity and Adoration scenes in the lower panels are in the 
same technique as the larger ones though differing in scale. 
All are enframed by a specially rich architectural treatment 
of classically conceived pilasters with low relief decorations 
of Greek ancestry. The fact that one pilaster was re- 
versed by a careless work does not especially detract. More 
realistic is the decoration in the frieze above where pine 
cones, apples, pears and pomegranates and cucumbers ap- 
pear in bunches, fastened by conscientiously modeled rib- 
bons, all a bit out of harmony with the highly convention- 
alized molding decorations above. It all loudly proclaims 
the advent of the technique which is to be the forte of the 
later art. 


PAGEANT MASK PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 72) 


red violet with lighter tones for the popping eyes is prob- 
ably the most striking mask in the group. 

The mask of Jealousy was characteristic of the most 
subtle qualities of Edgar Allen Poe and Victor Hugo. As 
to color, a deadly green seemed most appropriate to the 
Green-eyed Monster. The puffs of livid flesh upon the face 
together with the mold colored hair was suggestive of the 
destructive effect of Jealousy. 

In the designing of a mask for Grief the eyes were con- 
sidered to be the most dominant factor in creating a sor- 
rowful effect. The eyes were emphasized by arched eye- 
brows with a drawn effect on the sides to give the face a 
strained look. The extremely long nose accents the depth 
of the eyes and calls attention to the pointed chin. The 
cheek bones protrude over sunken cheeks and are shaped to 
appear as though tears had worn a path through them. As 
the mask \vas built around the eyes long pieces of narrow 


silver ribbon weighted with heavy glass beads were attached 
to represent tears. The headdress carried further the 
drooping lines of the head to complete the ensemble of 
sorrow. 

Horror was pictured as having large bulgy eyes which 
were slightly crossed and topped off with a pair of distorted 
eyebrows,—one low and the other arched. Horror had a 
nose with distended nostrils, and a crooked mouth with 
protruding tongue. The face was painted green and the 
eyes were coated with diamond dust to give him a glitter- 
ing glance. Rakish red hair and a military gold headdress 
crowned his fiendish face. 

Hate was planned as being the quality through which 
all war is nourished. Of all emotions hate distorts the face 
most violently. The face was deeply lined, the brow fur- 
rowed, the eyes small and narrow with the eyebrows slant- 
ing inward toward the nose. The mask was topped with 
the eagle headdress and all of it was painted in values of 
green. The effect was dignified as well as hateful. 

Another mask of Famine takes a very different general 
shape, much more angular and less realistic than the first 
mask for Famine. The high forehead sunken in slightly 
toward the eyebrows raised into an ungraceful curve above 
the deep circled eyes with protruding white eyeballs. The 
cheek bones were high over hollowed cheeks that sagged 
into an outstanding line beginning at an enormous nose and 
encircling the cheek. The prominence of the mouth and 
chin was exaggerated by the sunken area between the two. 
Yellow green and blue gray were the predominating colors 
used for painting the mask. 

The nose and mouth formed the important features in 
the mask of Lust, but the curling, squirming green snakes 
gave the final disgusting touch to the headdress. 

In considering war and its attributes the material of 
war in the form of Steel seemed a good suggestion for a 
mask. In shape, a mask to represent Steel must be angular, 
its lines hard and cold, its face must be merciless and ma- 
jestic. The features should be shapely and should not have 
the grotesque lines which would detract from the subject. 

Revenge in another mask was chosen to portray horror 
and insanity. The nose was twisted and a protruding jaw 
and ghastly grin, all of which was painted a deep red violet, 
gave an eerie expression to the mask. 

Wind was added to the collection of physical war at- 
tributes and was portrayed through a round faced puffing 
creature with round eyes, round cheeks and a trumpet in its 
mouth. Two small fluffy cotton puffs representing wind 
are posed on either side of the head. 

As soon as the ideas for the masks were developed on 
paper, the process of actually working them out began. 
Plasticene was used for modeling and they were made on a 
scale larger than life size for pageant purposes. They were 
cast and re-cast in plaster of Paris and the positive re-cast 
was covered with four layers of finely torn paper, alter- 
nating a brown wrapping paper and an unglazed white 
paper glued firmly together. They were baked in a warm 
oven for about twenty minutes to dry thoroughly and then 
painted in tempera paints in a color scheme of blues, greens 
and violets to resemble night. The headdresses were 
painted to harinonize with the faces. The color scheme was 
planned as a practical workable lighting problem and the 
series of war masks were very effectively introduced as a 


ghastly grotesque contrast to the very beautiful group of 
Pleiades. 
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